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AN ACCOUNT OF JEAN PAUL JAQUET. 

BY EDWIN JAQUETT SELLERS. 

Jean Paul Jaquet, a French Protestant, belonged to one 
of the many Huguenot families that were obliged to leave 
their native land to escape religious persecution during the 
seventeenth century. Our subject was a native of Neufchatel, 
from which place he fled to Holland, and soon became con- 
nected with the Dutch West India Company, in the service 
of which he spent many years in Brazil, and upon his return 
to Holland, decided to come to this country. He sailed from 
Holland, November 23, 1654, in the ship " De Grote Chris- 
toffel," and a letter written from the directors in Holland to 
Peter Stuyvesant recommended him to the latter's care, and 
requested him to allot certain land to Jaquet upon his 
arrival. 

At this time that part of the country known as New 
Sweden was in the full power of the Dutch, and was called 
by them New Netherland. Peter Stuyvesant was Governor- 
General ; he resided at New Amsterdam, and his authority 
extended over all matters military, commercial, and judicial. 
As there was great need, for the advancement and direction 
of the company on the South River, as the Delaware was 
then called, of a proper and qualified person to command 
there in the absence of the Governor-General and manage 
everything, Stuyvesant commissioned and appointed " Jean 
Paul Jaquet, Vice-Director and Chief Magistrate on the 
South Eiver of New Netherland as well as for the forts, ter- 
ritories and other places situate upon said river." The date 
of this appointment was November 29, 1655. He was to 
keep good order for the security of Port Casimir and other 
places, to give orders and have them observed in all matters 
concerning trade, policy, justice, and military; also in re- 
gard to the soldiers, the ships' crews, free persons, high and 
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subaltern officers, of whatever position and rank they might 
be; to assist in his position of vice-director in the manage- 
ment and command of the places, and to keep everything 
in good order for the service and welfare of the General 
Privileged "West India Company. 

Jaquet's appointment was subsequently approved by the 
directors in Holland in a letter from them to Stuyvesant, 
dated June 14, 1656. He took the office December 8, 1655, 
and fixed his residence at Fort Casimir. His council was 
composed of Audries Huddo, who was secretary and sur- 
veyor, Elmerhuysen Cleyn, and two sergeants. 

In the instructions given to him he was to have supreme 
command and authority during the absence of the Governor- 
General ; he was to forbid selling liquor to the savages, and 
prevent them and the Swedes from frequenting Fort Casi- 
mir too often, especially upon the arrival of strange ships 
and vessels ; he was by no means to allow ships to go beyond 
the fort to carry on trade, but compel them to remain before 
or near Fort Casimir and trade there to prevent disturbances. 
In distributing land he was to take care that villages be 
formed of at least sixteen or twenty persons or families to- 
gether, and in order to prevent the immoderate desire for 
land he was, in place of tithes, to exact from each morgen 
of land provisionally twelve stivers (twenty-four cents in 
gold) annually. To provide for the expense incurred at 
Fort Casimir he was to demand a tavern-keeper's excise. 
He was also to lay out roads and building-lots. 

There seems to have been feared trouble from the Swedes, 
as he was continually cautioned to watch them carefully, 
and, should any of them become troublesome, request them 
to leave, and, if possible, send them to Fort Amsterdam. 

He was to have intercourse with the savages, but be on 
his guard, and not suffer them to come into the fort armed 
or in great numbers, and in no case allow them to remain 
over night within the precincts of the fort. There seems, 
however, to have been a desire to appear friendly to the 
Indians, for it was suggested to build a house outside of the 
fort as a lodging for those who were not great sachems. 
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On the 24th of March, 1656, it was announced by the 
commandant on the South Eiver that a Swedish ship, called 
the " Mercurius," having on board one hundred and thirty 
souls, had arrived. Orders were given that they were not 
to land, but to go back to Sweden ; but as they had been 
long on the voyage it was decided to allow them to go to 
New Amsterdam and get a fresh supply of provisions before 
returning. The captain of the vessel, Hendrick Huygen, 
wishing to make some arrangement and ascertain the true 
state of affairs, went ashore to see Jaquet, who had him 
arrested ; whereupon he wrote to Stuyvesant complaining 
of his treatment, and declaring that those on board the 
" Mercurius" were not only in distress, but also separated 
from their friends and relatives on shore, who had arrived 
here before them. 

The Governor-General and Council at New Amsterdam 
replied, that if he did not withdraw with his ship at once, 
means would be taken to make him. Huygen appeared 
before the Council at New Amsterdam, and whilst there an 
order was sent to Jaquet requesting a true statement of 
affairs at Fort Casimir. During these proceedings word 
reached New Amsterdam that the ship had passed Fort 
Casimir and landed her passengers and goods near Matin- 
nekonk. Upon the arrival of this news the man-of-war 
" De "Waagh" was despatched to the South River, with 
Huygen, having given oath to conduct himself well, and 
two members of the Council, Nicasius de Sille and Cornells 
van Tienhoven, as well as some soldiers, to inquire and reg- 
ulate matters. Huygen afterwards arrived with the " Mer- 
curius" at New Amsterdam, and was allowed to land his 
passengers and goods upon paying the required duties, 
allowance being made for those that had been damaged. 

Jaquet seems to have been a man of firmness, and to have 
been very strict about matters pertaining to the interests of 
the company, as appears from the following incident: Soon 
after his entering upon the duties of his office, he was in- 
formed by a Corporal Hendrick, of Bielefeld, that he had 
heard another, Swen Schoete, say that as soon as the com- 
Vol. XIII. — 18 
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mander came he would reveal where some things were con- 
cealed and buried in the fort, providing the commander was 
a man of his liking, and with whom he could make an ar- 
rangement concerning the treasures. This report was con- 
firmed by the oaths of witnesses who were present and 
heard the declaration of Schoete. Schoete appearing, said 
he had only spoken in jest. Thereupon, whether from dis- 
appointment or the prompting of duty, Jaquet ordered the 
accused to be arrested and sent by the first vessel to New 
Amsterdam to be tried before the Council at that place. 
Nothing further appears, and probably the accused, after 
being imprisoned several days, and thoroughly impressed 
that the commander had arrived, was set at liberty. 

Barter was prevalent at this period in New Netherland, 
and seems to have been the chief means of exchange, es- 
pecially with the Indians. On the 28th of December, 1655, 
several sachems arrived at Fort Casimir, and requested a 
hearing, which was granted, and thereupon several sugges- 
tions were made by them regarding trade in furs ; they also 
announced it had been customary to make presents to the 
chiefs in confirmation of the treaty. Jaquet replied that it 
was his wish to have as friendly relations with them as pos- 
sible, and raised a subscription among the inhabitants for 
their benefit. 

Marriage was subject to the consent of the commander, 
and many cases occur of the inhabitants requesting his per- 
mission, in order, I suppose, to prevent illicit cohabitation, 
for, as there were no ministers, it was highly important to 
require strict observance of the marriage rites. 

Tobacco was grown in great abundance; horses, cows, 
oxen, goats, and other domestic animals were owned by the 
people, though it does not appear whether they were brought 
over by the Swedes or the Dutch, probably by both. The 
people seem to have been very shrewd and energetic ; they 
built houses, laid out roads, cultivated the soil, and raised 
whatever the ground and themselves were capable of. 

The administration of Jaquet was spent mostly in settling 
the difficulties between the Dutch, Swedes, and Indians. 
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The demand for law required but little supply, as matters 
were settled rather by a common-sense system than strict 
rules of law. 

Drinking seems to have been the greatest evil of the time, 
as numerous instances occur throughout the minutes of 
Jaquet's administration of actions in which liquor was the 
cause. The Governor may have been a very temperate man 
himself and punished strictly the over-indulgence of others. 
Though strictly forbidden, the natives continually sold drink 
to the Indians, which often caused broils and disturbances. 
Jaquet seems to have done all in his power to suppress the 
abuse of intoxicating spirits, and it may have been his per- 
sistence in this respect that tended to make him unpopular 
in the latter part of his administration. He, at any rate, must 
have been a harsh officer, for about this time complaints 
were made against him to the Governor-General, alleging 
that he was endeavoring to acquire too much land, and was 
converting the property of others to his own use. Acrelius 
says, in his " History of New Sweden," that many com- 
plaints were made against him, which, however, his suc- 
cessor declared to have proceeded rather from hatred than 
from truth. Notwithstanding this, the Governor-General 
recalled him in a letter of the 20th of April, 1657, in which 
he is accused of unlawful arrests, of collecting and exe- 
cuting on his own authority, without previous legal pro- 
ceedings, his own pretended claims, of obstructing posses- 
sion, cultivation, and occupation of lands, and other charges 
of a similar nature. 

May 23, 1657, Jaquet was placed under arrest in the com- 
missary's office, and requested to make up his accounts. 
May 24, he wrote to Stuyvesant, petitioning that gentleman 
to send him a written copy of the charges alleged against 
him, in order that he might prepare a defence. This was 
granted, and the fiscal was ordered to prepare a copy of the 
complaints and examine the accounts of his administration. 
He denied the accusations, and asserted that they were mostly 
gotten up by party spirit, which was presumed in his favor. 
He was discharged from arrest and given permission to 
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depart from New Amsterdam, to which place he had heen 
brought for trial, for the South River, after having given an 
account of his administration and delivered the records and 
other documents concerning the company or his service. 
He was to make defence upon further proofs before the 
fiscal, who in the mean time was directed to examine more 
closely the charges regarding Jaquet. This was the 19th of 
June, 1657. 

His accounts were thoroughly investigated, and in a letter 
from Jacob Alricks, the successor of Jaquet, to Stuyvesant, 
reporting the state of affairs, it is mentioned by the writer 
that he had inquired concerning the complaints against 
Jaquet and found there was more passion than reason at the 
bottom, which is confirmed by Acrelius, as mentioned above. 
Therefore, we may briefly state that Jaquet was a tyrannical 
ruler, and many complaints were alleged against him, but 
none seem to have been thoroughly established, and though 
upon these charges he was arrested and brought to trial, yet 
he was acquitted, and all was said by his successor to have 
been caused by unpopularity rather than truth. It is very 
probable that the facts relating to his arrest have been ex- 
aggerated by historians, for most all the Governors ruled 
but a short time, and were continually accused of tyranny 
and attempting to seize the land of others. 

"We know nothing more of Jaquet during the following 
years until September 23, 1676, when he was commissioned 
a justice of the peace by Lord Andros, who was then 
Governor-General under the English. This original com- 
mission is in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, bound with other documents, entitled " Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, 1655-1805 — Three Lower Counties of 
Delaware." Five others were commissioned at the same 
time, and any three of them were to be a court of judicature. 

November 8, 1676, the justices sent a memorial to Andros 
relating to municipal affairs, in which they requested him 
to send them " the law booke of his Royal Highnesse, cor- 
rected of all such Lawes and orders, as do not properly con- 
cerne this River." They desired also that a body of soldiers 
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might be sent to remain at the fort; they requested a " Lesser 
Seale for y" office." They suggested the advisability of 
building a prison for securing debtors, fugitives, and male- 
factors, who often made their escape for want of the same. 
They reported that they had decided to allow forty guilders 
for every wolf s head, and desired his approbation of the 
same. It was thought desirable, they said, to erect a ware- 
house for the loading and unloading of vessels, and it was 
thought by so doing, merchants and those trading would be 
induced to come to that place. 

At a council held at New York, November 20, 1676, com- 
plaint was made by Jaquet that he had been dispossessed 
by Major Fenwick of land on the east side of the Delaware 
River, which he had been in possession of at the coming in 
of the English. The land was called Steen Hooke, and had 
been given by Fenwick to John Erickson. Governor 
Andros ordered the land to be restored to Jaquet, and on 
the 20th of July, 1677, John Colier, the commander in 
Delaware, placed him in the lawful possession of it. Jaquet 
was a large land-owner, and at the recorder's office at "Wil- 
mington may be seen several deeds relating to grants of 
land to him. 

From the abandonment of the town of Christianaham, 
about 1664 until 1731, no attempt was made to found a set- 
tlement or lay out a town on the river north of New Castle, 
within the limits of Delaware, and the territory now em- 
braced in Wilmington was mostly in five large tracts, that 
about 1671 came into possession of John [Anderson] Stal- 
cop, Dr. Tymen Stidham, Jacob Van der "Weer, Jean Paul 
Jaquet, and Peter Alrich, who were all residents under the 
Dutch, either at New Amstel (New Castle) or at Fort 
Altena. 

After the capture by the English, in 1664, Jaquet became 
a subject of Great Britain, was appointed a justice of the 
peace, as already said, and served until the delivery of the 
territory to "William Penn, in October, 1682. He took up 
a tract of land containing two hundred and ninety acres, on 
the south side of Christiana Creek, the warrant for which 
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was granted " 22nd of 12th. mo., 1684," and lived here 
many years. This tract was known as Long Hook, and lay 
south from "Wilmington. 

This land remained in possession of his descendants until 
the death of Major Peter Jaquett, September 13, 1834. The 
place at present is the property of Mrs. Theodore Rogers. 
The old house is still standing, and is often visited by the 
curious, on account of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
memories it recalls. 

"Washington, Lafayette, and Bishop White were among 
those who visited there, and many nooks and corners are 
full of traditions. A beautiful ivy-vine covered one end of 
the house ; it was gathered from the castle where Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was imprisoned, and presented to Major 
Jaquett's wife. 

Though the dates of Governor Jaquet's birth and death 
are unknown, yet it is quite certain he must have died at a 
very advanced age. His life, though marked with little of 
much interest, is characteristic and descriptive of the time 
and customs in which he lived. 

It might not be amiss to say a few words of some of his de- 
scendants. A grand-daughter, Maria, married Baron Isaac 
Baner, who had been for some time in the service of Wil- 
liam III. of England, and who came to Pennsylvania about 
1695. His death occurred on the 11th of November, 1713, 
and his burial was performed in the Presbyterian graveyard 
at "Wilmington. He left a widow and four children. Upon 
the return home of Mr. Lidenius, a clergyman, he repre- 
sented to the lieutenant-general, Baron John Baner, and 
also to the royal counsellor, Count Axel Baner, the unfor- 
tunate condition of the children of Baron Isaac Baner, and 
excited their active sympathy. Means of travel were there- 
fore sent over to them, and they were brought to Sweden in 
the year 1727. Baron Isaac Baner was a grandson of the 
celebrated General John Baner, who succeeded Gustavus 
Adolphus in the command of the Swedish armies, one of 
the most illustrious of that brilliant school of commanders 
trained under the eye of the great Swedish king. 
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Major Peter Jaquett, to whom we have already alluded, 
was another descendant of the Governor. He was the last 
surviving officer of the Delaware line in the Revolution. 
He served all through the war with much distinction, and 
was present at the surrender of Cornwallis. When Baron 
de Kalb was fatally wounded at the battle of Camden he 
fell into the major's arms. He was a member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, and at one time vice-president. He is 
buried at the Old Swedes' Church at Wilmington, and on 
his slab are engraved the battles and sieges in which he par- 
ticipated. Lieutenant Joseph Jaquett, who was killed at 
the battle of Long Island, August 27, 1776, was also a 
descendant. 

Not an uninteresting member of this family was Peter 
Jaquett, known as the Indian chief. Tradition says that, 
when a boy, he was stolen by the Indians, and when he 
became older returned to his people, but preferring the wild 
life of the Indian, went back to the tribe in which he had 
grown up. He became one of the principal sachems of the 
Oneidas. He had been taken to Prance by Lafayette, at the 
close of the Revolution, where he received an education. 
His death occurred in Philadelphia, March 19, 1792. His 
funeral was attended from Oder's Hotel to the Presbyterian 
burying-ground in Mulberry Street. The body was pre- 
ceded by a detachment of light-infantry of the city with 
arms reversed, drums muffled, and music playing a solemn 
dirge. Six of the chiefs followed as mourners, succeeded 
by all the warriors, the reverend clergy of all denominations, 
the Secretary of War and the gentlemen of the War De- 
partment, officers of the Federal army and militia, and a 
number of citizens. The concourse assembled on this occa- 
sion is supposed to have amounted to more than ten thousand 
persons. 

Another descendant of Governor Jean Paul Jaquet was 
the late Rev. Joseph Jaquett, who was born in Philadelphia, 
March 9, 1794, and died May 24, 1869. In The Episcopalian 
of June 2, 1869, appeared the following obituary notice, 
written by the Rev. Dr. Van Pelt : 
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" The Rev. Mr. Jaquett, whose departure from this life 
was announced in the last issue of The Episcopalian, was a 
native of this city, and a grandson of Dr. Joseph Pfeiffer, 
an eminent physician, well known to the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia of the last generation. He was ordained both 
Deacon and Presbyter by Bishop White, and was, by him, 
much respected for his learning and piety. At an early 
period of his ministry he became rector of St. James the 
Greater, Bristol, Pa., and subsequently of St. Matthew's, 
Francisville, Philadelphia. Being thoroughly acquainted 
with the original languages of the Scripture, he devoted a 
large portion of his time to the instruction of the theological 
students in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, and not a 
few are there of our bishops and Presbyters who are in- 
debted to him for much that they know of these important 
studies. 

" In connection with the late Isaac Leeser, V.D.M., Syna- 
gogue Mikhve Israel, Philadelphia, he edited the First 
American copy of the Hebrew Bible, and in the Latin in- 
troduction of that work, by Mr. Leeser, the literary and 
linguistic attainments of Mr. Jaquett are most gracefully 
acknowledged. With the Chinese, Japanese, Persian, 
Turkish, Sanscrit, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, and Manx he had 
made himself more or less familiar. In reality, it may be 
asserted that there was scarcely a tongue spoken among the 
nations of the earth of which he had not some knowledge." 

His death was adverted to with terms of respect to his 
memory by Bishop Stevens in his Episcopal address to the 
Eighty-sixth Diocesan Convention of this State. In a letter 
from Chief-Justice Sharswood, who had been a student of 
Mr. Jaquett of the Syriac language, to the late Townsend 
Ward, Esq., secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, dated September 29, 1874, he is spoken of in very 
high terms. His library, containing many rare books, is 
now in possession of his grandson, the writer. 



